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COAL  IN  THE  WAGING  AND  THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WAR 

By  FRANK  HALL 
Deputy  Chief,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines 


Pennsylvania,  true  to  her  best  traditions  and  inspired  by  a  lofty 
patriotism,  assumed  early  in  the  war  a  position  of  importance  as  the 
keystone  of  the  great  fabric  created  to  wage  and  win  the  victory  for 
world-wide  democracy.  And  it  is  a  fact,  splendid  and  incontrover- 
tible, that  our  manifold  industries  placed  freely,  willingly  and  intelli- 
gently at  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government,  proved  a  deciding 
factor  in  terminating  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Allies. 

The  undisputed  dominance  of  coal  as  a  foundation  on  which  nearly 
all  of  the  war  activities  were  based,  gives  special  prominence  and 
peculiar  significance  to  the  part  that  industry  played  in  the  great 
struggle  for  supremacy.  The  importance  of  coal  is  revealed  with 
startling  emphasis  by  the  following  statement  of  David  Lloyd  George, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England:  "Coal  means  life  for  us  and  death 
for  our  foes.  Steam  means  coal;  rifles  mean  coal;  shells  are  filled 
with  coal- — the  very  explosive  inside  of  them  is  coal,  and  coal  carries 
them  right  onto  the  battlefield  to  help  our  men.  Coal  is  everything 
to  us,  arid  we  want  more  of  it  to  win  the  victory.  Our  Navy  owes  its 
strength  to  coal.    We  must  have  more  coal  to  win." 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  spurred  on  by  the  im- 
perative demand  for  coal  and  with  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
power  of  this  potent  agency,  the  mining  interests  of  Pennsylvania, 
vast  and  tremendous  in  their  extent,  adopted,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
a  part  of  Lloyd  George's  speech  as  their  slogan,  "We  must  have  coal 
to  win." 

History  records  nothing  more  patriotic,  nothing  more  loyal,  than 
the  intensive  efforts  of  the  coal  producers  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
bitter  and  prolonged  conflict.  The  operator  and  the  miner  alike 
gave  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  and  they  must  share  equally  in  the 
glory  of  an  achievement  that  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
effective  accomplishments  of  the  great  Keystone  State. 

An  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  29,  1916,  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Council  of  National  Defense  "for  the  cooperation  of  the 
industries  and  resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare,  to 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor." 


Under  this  Act  authority  was  given  the  Council  to  organize  subor- 
dinate bodies  for  its  assistance  and  its  cooperation.  A  Committee 
on  Coal  Production  was  established  by  the  Council,  with  F.  S.  Pea- 
body  as  chairman,  who  had  authority  to  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  represent  the  coal-producing  districts  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  this  Committee  acted  as  chairmeu 
of  the  Sub-committees  later  on  appointed  by  them  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  Committee  on  Coal  Production  met  in  Washington 
May  9,  1917,  and  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  there 
were  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Mr.  W.  S.- 
Gifford,  Director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Raw  Materials,  Minerals  and 
Metals. 

The  work  of  appointing  the  various  committees  was  proceeded 
with,  and  without  delay  the  forces  all  over  the  country  were  thor- 
oughly organized.  The  work  of  the  National  Committee  and  the 
many  subsidiary  committees  was  effective  and  efficient  and  was  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  solving  the  problem  of  coal  production  and 
distribution  during  the  war. 

On  April  2,  1917,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  formally  declaring 
that  a  condition  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many and  clothed  the  President  with  authority  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  within  and  without.  As  his  authority  was  not  qualified 
it  was  argued  that  he  had  the  power  not  only  to  fix  the  maximum 
price  of  coal,  but  also  to  direct  its  distribution.  It  was  evident  from 
the  outset  that  the  inefficiency  of  the  railways  was  rendering  abortive 
much  of  the  effort  of  the  operators  who  were  making  frantic  exertions 
to  produce  coal,  and  it  was  apparent  that  railway  combination,  some- 
thing that  had  been  solemnly  forbidden  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  methods  adopted  to  aid 
in  the  emergency.  Railway  combinations  had  always  been  declared 
to  be  in  "restraint  of  trade."  But  the  Government  had  come  to  see 
things  in  a  new  light,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  railways  should 
be  run  in  unison  to  relieve  trade  from  the  congestion  caused  by  lack 
of  harmonious  operation. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  direct  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  supply  fuel  to  the  nation  were  very  unsatisfactory  and 
confusing.  Perhaps  the  new  and  alarming  conditions  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  emergency  may  be  offered  as  sufficient  apology  for  the 
early  mistakes  and  failures.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
task  was  one  of  unprecedented  difficulty  and  unfamiliar  to  a  degree 
that  made  every  step  toward  a  solution  more  or  less  of  an  experi- 
ment. 
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However,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  working  through  the 
Railroad  Committee  and  with  the  active  and  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  prominent  railroad  men  of  the  country,  gradually  evolved  a 
simplified  system  of  operation  that  soon  made  possible  the  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  movement  of  trains  throughout  the  entire  country. 

THE  OPERATORS'  PART 

The  coal  industry  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  to  fight 
against  great  odds.  There  were  natural  handicaps  like  labor  short- 
age, inadequate  car  supply  and  inefficient  railway  service.  These 
detrimental  agencies  in  connection  with  the  decrees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  by  which  prices  were  fixed  in  many  cases  below  a  profit- 
making  basis,  had  a  most  deadening  effect  upon  the  trade  and  for  a 
time  disheartened  both  the  operators  and  the  miners. 

One  of  the  most  serious  blunders  of  the  Federal  authorities  was 
made  in  the  arbitrary  fixing  of  coal  prices  at  an  extremely  low 
figure  while  for  other  war  materials  high  prices  were  paid.  The 
manufacturers  of  nearly  all  war  materials  were  allowed  maximum 
prices,  but  the  coal  operators,  who  were  producing  the  most  essential 
of  the  war  materials,  were  obliged  at  first  to  accept  prices  that  if  con- 
tinued would  have  meant  absolute  ruin.  This  almost  unaccountable 
action  was  emphasized  in  the  wide  consideration  shown  the  farmer. 
For  many  years  dollar  wheat  was  the  ambition  of  the  wheat-raising 
farmer,  but  the  Government  saw  fit  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  wheat 
of  $2.00  a  bushel  and  a  maximum  price  on  coal  of  $2.00  a  ton,  this 
being  in  fact  the  adding  of  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  wheat 
and  the  reducing  of  the  price  of  coal  about  the  same  degree.  This 
was  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
our  industrial  life,  while  wheat  though  very  important  is  not  a  neces- 
sity. However,  this  period  of  depression  for  the  coal  operators  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  higher  and  more  equitable  prices  prevailed. 

In  the  anthracite  region  under  Government  regulation  25  per  cent, 
of  the  output  was  mined  at  a  loss.  In  fixing  coal  prices  the  Fuel 
Administration,  when  dealing  with  the  bituminous  operations,  was 
guided  to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  production  in  the  several  districts 
as  reported  by  the  Engineers'  Committee.  In  regulating  the  anthra- 
cite prices,  however,  the  Administration  was  moved  more  by  desire 
to  keep  down  the  cost  to  the  consumer  than  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
dustry. The  policy  of  discrimination  was  due  to  the  fact  that  anthra- 
cite being  almost  essentially  a  domestic  fuel  goes  direct  to  the 
domestic  consumers,  while  the  larger  part  of  the  bituminous  product 
is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  the  operators  took  to  heart  the 
prediction  that  coal  would  win  the  war,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  know  that  mining  operations  assumed  immedi- 


ately  a  condition  of  intense  activity  that  never  ceased  until  the  war 
was  terminated.  The  operators  during  the  entire  period  were  un- 
tiring in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  maximum  output.  The  difficulties, 
numerous  and  formidable,  were  met  with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and 
no  obstacle  that  human  ingenuity  and  practical  experience  could 
successfully  combat  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  swift  rush 
of  operations. 

To  produce  coal  quickly  and  in  large  quantities  the  mechanical 
haulages  were  shortened,  additional  rolling  stock  was  provided, 
motive  power  was  increased,  and  labor-saving  devices  in  the  form 
of  coal-cutting,  drilling  and  loading  machines  were  installed.  The 
most  favorable  mine  areas  were  mined  and  many  new  mines  were 
opened.  The  most  of  the  ordinary  improvements  that  are  a  part 
of  mining  operations  were  suspended  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
ference with  mining  operations  by  curtailment  of  labor. 

The  first  call  to  arms  by  the  foreign  nations,  just  when  the  demands 
for  coal  became  insistent,  greatly  perturbed  the  foreign  workers  and 
created  more  or  less  chaotic  conditions.  Many  of  the  men,  impelled 
by  the  most  natural  patriotic  motives,  left  the  mines  and  went  back 
to  their  native  countries  to  take  part  in  the  conflict.  The  full  import 
of  this  phase  of  the  question  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  when 
it  is  understood  that  in  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  the  for- 
eign laborers  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  mine  workers. 

In  the  anthracite  region  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were 
employed  G5,G00  Slavs,  11,000  Italians,  9,000  Irish,  0,000  Austro-Hun- 
garians,  4,000  Welsh,  3,000  Germans,  4,000  English,  55,000  Americans, 
and  2,000  of  other  nationalities.  In  the  bituminous  region  there 
were  employed  58,000  Slavs,  5,000  Italians,  2,000  Irish,  22,000  Austro- 
Hungarians,  4,000  Germans,  5,000  English,  50,000  Americans  and  3,000 
of  other  nationalities.  The  miners  of  Pennsylvania  are  made  up  of 
about  30  different  nationalities. 

The  exodus  of  many  of  the  foreigners  early  in  the  war  added  con- 
siderably to  the  problem  of  production,  and  when  the  United  States 
entered  the  conflict  the  difficulty  was  greatly  increased  by  the  call 
to  arms  of  the  native  workers. 

Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  of  the  operators  regarding  the  labor 
problem  and  the  recognized  necessity  for  retaining  in  service  as  manv 
employes  as  possible  to  assure  a  maximum  output  of  coal,  they  fully 
appreciated  the  patriotic  desire  that  prompted  many  of  the  men 
to  enlist  and  with  a  very  thoughtful  consideration  for  their  future 
welfare  formulated  plans  for  restoring  them  to  their  positions  in  and 
about  the  mines  at  the  termination  of  their  military  service. 
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THE  MINEKS'  PART 

For  the  men  in  the  mines  it  is  difficult  to  find  adequate  words  of 
praise.  Thousands  of  them  moved  by  patriotic  impulses  and  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  had  a  great  longing  to  get  into 
active  service.  The  appeal  to  the  young  worker  was  almost  irresist- 
ible, but  a  feeling,  that  later  on  grew  into  a  conviction,  that  patriot- 
ism can  play  its  part  just  as  honorably  and  effectively  in  the  mines 
as  on  the  battlefield,  restrained  many  of  them  from  yielding  to  the 
natural  desire  for  the  more  spectacular  and  exciting  phase  of  the 
conflict.  They  came  to  realize  that  it  was  just  as  heroic  and  useful 
to  dig  coal  as  it  was  to  dig  trenches. 

According  to  the  State  mine  inspectors,  the  employes  seemed  to 
catch  a  new  vision  of  their  duty  to  the  country,  which  served  as  an 
impetus  to  their  work  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  almost  ab- 
normal results. 

To.  any  one  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  important  part  coal 
played  in  the  war  will  come  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  both  opera- 
tors and  miners  and  a  just  appreciation  of  their  remarkable  work. 
Notwithstanding  a  shortage  of  labor  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  coal 
mining,  a  lack  of  railway  equipment  exceeding  all  former  experiences, 
v/eather  conditions  of  intense  rigor,  the  desolating  scourge  of  in- 
fluenza, experimental  legislation  of  the  most  revolutionary  character 
enacted  or  threatened  to  be  enacted,  and  a  misunderstanding  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  facts  regarding  the  coal  industry,  the  output 
of  coal  was  a  record  one  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  these  men.  The  operators  had  confidence  enough 
in  their  own  ability  and  faith  enough  in  the  loyal  spirit  of  their 
employes  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  troubles  that  confronted  them.    And  they  were  right. 

THE  STATE'S  PART 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  concentrated  resourcefulness  of 
the  mine  operators  and  mine  workers  of  the  State  would  be  required 
to  supply  to  the  world  the  quantity  of  coal  essential  for  the  great 
naval  operations  and  for  carrying  on  the  many  industries  engaged 
in  war  work,  the  State  Department  of  Mines  immediately  communi- 
cated with  the  district  inspectors. 

In  August,  1918,  they  were  instructed  as  follows: 

"As  coal  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  war  mate- 
rials and  munitions,  and  as  any  lessening  of  production  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  great  war  work  of  the  nation,  the  Department  of 
Mines  of  Pennsylvania  hereby  instructs  its  district  inspectors  to 
use  every  possible  honorable  means  to  keep  the  output  at  a  maximum. 
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There  should  be  a  constant  agitation  of  this  question  whenever  the 
inspectors  are  in  contact  with  the  mine  operators  and  the  mine  em- 
ployes. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in  almost  every  one  of  the  2,500 
mines  of  the  State  extraordinary  efforts  are  uoav  being  made  to  pro- 
duce coal.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  great  body  of  mine  em- 
ployes are  patriotic  and  appreciative  of  the  serious  conditions  that 
confront  their  beloved  country  and  are  bending  every  effort  to  help 
the  cause.  However,  the  inspectors  will  urge  upon  the  workers  the 
necessity  for,,  continuous,  diligent  work,  making  clear  to  them  that 
the  part  they  are  playing  is  just  as  important  as  the  part  of  any 
other  man,  whether  in  an  industrial  occupation  or  in  the  fighting 
forces  at  the  fro;nt." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  inspectors  to  a  man  endeavored  to 
carry  out  faithfully  the  instructions  from  the  Department.  They 
also  were  called  upon  to  perform  other  duties  during  the  trying  war 
peiiod  that  were  most  unusual  in  character  and  most  difficult  to  con- 
tend with.  When  the  epidemic  of  influenza  swept  over  the  coal 
regions  with  a  most  blighting  effect,  the  inspectors  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  alleviating  the  suffering  and  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  the  miners  and  their  families,  thousands  of  whom  were 
stricken  with  the  disease;  and  when  the  Federal  Government,  paying 
heed  to  the  complaints  made  regarding  the  quality  of  coal  furnished 
to  the  consumers,  undertook  to  inspect  the  output  before  it  was 
shipped  from  the  mines,  the  inspectors  under  instructions  from  the 
Department  offered  their  services  and  rendered  conspicuous  aid  in 
having  the  coal  freed  from  the  refuse  that  made  it  undesirable.  The 
matter  of  handling  explosives  was  another  of  the  important  phases 
of  the  work  about  the  mines  in  which  they  rendered  great  service  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  record  of  the  inspectors  during  the 
entire  war  period  was  a  highly  creditable  one. 

WHAT  WAS  ACCOMPLISHED 

Did  coal  win  the  war?  Let  us  see.  Directly,  it  was  a  great  fac- 
tor ;  indirectly,  a  still  greater  factor. 

Directly,  it  was  the  power  that  made  possible  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  that  transported  men,  munitions  and  supplies  from  the 
interior  to  the  seaboard.  Directly,  it  made  possible  the  navigation 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  ships  that  covered  the  great  seas  with 
their  precious  cargoes  of  human  freight  and  materials  of  warfare. 

Indirectly,  it  was  the  power  that  made  possible  the  operation  of 
the  munition  and  shipbuilding  plants  and  the  many  other  war-time 
industries  that  were  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  America's  part 
in  the  war.  Fuel,  although  a  small  part  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
many  manufacturing  concerns,  perhaps  in  some  cases  not  more  than 
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one  per  cent.,  was  nevertheless  vital  to  their  operation.  Without  it 
they  would  have  closed  their  doors  and  the  other  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  raw  material  would  have  been  rendered  useless.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  shovelful  of  coal  meant  more  guns,  more  ships,  and  more 
supplies  for  the  soldiers. 

Indirectly,  every  ton  of  coal  used  in  the  factories  afforded  employ- 
ment for  a  hundred  men  whose  abdity  to  work  and  earn  money  gave 
-assurance  of  support  and  happiness  for  their  families. 

Indirectly,  coal  was  also  a  factor  in  preserving  the  lives  and  health 
of  the  people  who  were  not  actively  engaged  in  the  war,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  coal  heats  the  houses,  lights  them  with  cheer 
and  radiance,  and  cooks  the  meals.  This  phase  of  the  story  should 
not  be  forgotten.  One  hundred  million  people  kept  free  from  physical 
suffering,  from  every  anxious  thought  as  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
meant  domestic  peace  within  our  borders,  a  freedom  from  discontent — 
possibly  anarchy;  in  the  most  critical  hours  of  the  war. 


